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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 
CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 26-27, 1919 

A special meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 
has usually been held in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association. This year, because 
of the postponement of the annual meeting in November, the special 
meeting and the annual meeting were combined and held in Chicago 
at the Hotel La Salle on February 26 and 27, 1919. The program as 
presented was almost identical with that which was planned for the 
November meeting. It had been anticipated that the attendance 
would be somewhat smaller than usual and hence the number of sec- 
tion meetings was cut down. With the exception of Thursday after- 
noon all of the sessions were general. This had the advantage of giving 
each speaker a large audience, but it robbed the Council somewhat of 
the intimate character of the discussions which have characterized it 
in recent years, as practically all of the sessions were attended by from 
400 to 600 persons. The program was carried out as follows. 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

The opening session of the Council was devoted to the general 
theme of American ideals in relation to the present world-conditions. 
The president, Mr. Edwin L. Miller, Principal of the Northwestern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, read a characteristic paper on "War 
and Poetry." He quoted at length from the writers of English litera- 
ture to show how close the connection is between the classics and our 
present interests. This paper will appear in a forthcoming number of 
the Journal. 

The next speaker, Mr. Emerson Venable, of the Walnut Hills 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, presented "The Anglo-American Ideal." 
This he presented as in marked contrast with German kultur. "In all 
essential interests of life," said the speaker, "we are at one with the 
people of Great Britain." The whole history of English literature is 
but the history of the triumphant march of demdcracy, which had 
its culmination in the establishment of the American republic. English 
teachers should realize this and draw the issue squarely between the 
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ideal of modern Western Christian democratic humanity and that of 
mediaeval barbarism. 

The third speaker was Professor Charles S. Pendleton, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His address may be summarized as follows: 

The most characteristic American ideals may perhaps be fairly stated 
as dynamics, individuality, co-operation, achievement, and service. These 
qualities permeate American individual and national life; they give it its 
distinctive flavor; excellence in them is the key to success which every young 
American should grasp as he stands on the threshold of mature life. If he 
is not thus equipped, his real education for living in America and among 
Americans is yet to be obtained through bitter experience. 

It is the office of the school to develop young people toward a rich, effec- 
tive maturity. Primarily it is a laboratory for the study of life and for 
preparation for living; its inculcation of subject-matter is secondary to this 
main purpose. A truly efficient school should be a microcosm, a little world, 
containing in itself the essential factors of successful living in the environ- 
ment into which it sends its pupils. 

The typical American school of today, however, fails grievously to em- 
body this ideal. It is static, conventionalized, wholly without team work, 
given up to bits and driblets of things, not to completed projects, and negli- 
gent of direct social and civic service. In any adequate program of Ameri- 
canization, this typical school procedure must be radically changed. 

Many changes toward this end are possible and desirable in administra- 
tion, in curricula, and in teaching. The present discussion, however, deals 
only with the latter phase, ways of actual teaching in the classroom, and 
confines itself to the one subject, English. 

By using freely many well-established though unconventional procedures 
and devices in arranging subject-matter and directing the energies of his 
class, the teacher of English may contribute squarely toward inculcating into 
his young people the typical American ideals and preparing them for a richer 
maturity and a more effective citizenship. 

In the concluding address of the morning Mr. J. W. Searson, the 
managing editor of National School Service, Washington, D.C., stirred the 
audience by pointing out that in the emergency created by the Great 
War English teachers were not called upon to assist in the publicity 
work of the various war agencies in Washington. The reason given by 
the chairmen of the various commissions may be summed up in the 
general statement that English teachers know nothing about the Navy, 
the Army, and the other institutions involved. Mr. Searson believes 
this charge to be only partly true and urged those present, first, to take 
a larger part in practical affairs and make their abilities known; secondly, 
to acquaint themselves with the larger aspects of life in the community. 
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He feels that English teachers are too much inclined to live in a corner 
and to hide their light under a bushel. He looks forward to a rather 
complete reorganization of our English work in the light of the weak- 
nesses shown by the present emergency. 

CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 

Following the custom of recent years, one session of the Council 
meeting was devoted to the problems of the supervision of teaching. 
This was especially appropriate because of the presence of a number 
of school superintendents in addition to the heads of departments and 
departmental supervisors who usually attend. The first paper on the 
general topic was presented by Mr. Charles S. Thomas, director of 
English in junior and senior high schools in Cleveland, Ohio. His 
topic was "The Improvement of Teachers in Service." In the first 
part of his paper Mr. Thomas pointed out that the greatest advance 
in the preparation of teachers has been made by the various schools 
of education in their summer sessions. At this time detailed courses 
are given on such topics as the teaching of English in the primary 
grades, the teaching of English in the junior high school, the teaching 
of English in the senior high school, and the teaching of English to 
foreigners. The problem as Mr. Thomas sees it is that of developing 
co-operation and a new spirit of democracy. As a means to this end 
he suggested the possible use of inventories of personal efficiency. 
The main heads in this scheme of self -measurement are as follows: 
General Points in Personal Equipment, Special Equipment, Recitation 
Procedure, Intra-School Relationship, Extra-School Relationship. The 
details of this questionnaire were prepared by a committee of teachers, 
who have great faith in its influence for good. 

In the absence of Mr. C. C. Certain, who is in France directing the 
giving of high-school courses in English to the soldiers in the camps 
of the American Army, Professor Thomas H. Briggs, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, consented on very short notice to speak on 
"Standard Tests." He was asked to give a very elementary descrip- 
tion of standard tests for the sake of those who have not as yet given 
much thought to the subject, and met the request admirably. He 
began by raising the question, What sort of measurements were used 
by the cave man ? and answered by suggesting that probably the origi- 
nal method of measuring was by weighing something in one hand 
against something held in the other. Presently the thing held in one 
hand as a standard would come to be a stone of a certain size, or some 
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other more or less fixed standard. Later such crude standards were 
found inadequate and little by little finer measures were devised, until 
it is possible to have a measure so fine as the division of an inch into 
10,000 parts. In the proper use of measures, Professor Briggs pointed 
out, the scale will be adapted to the thing to be measured. It must 
be neither too fine nor too coarse. Applying this principle to the 
"Hillegas Scale for the Measurement of English Composition," he sug- 
gested that that scale probably attempts too fine a set of distinctions, 
that instead of separating compositions by divisions of ten points, it 
would be better to separate them by divisions of twenty or more points. 
The perception of such divisions is entirely possible. The speaker then 
explained the method by which standard scales are derived, namely, the 
use of the normal surface of frequency, which holds for a large number 
of cases selected at random in any field of knowledge. In closing he 
asked, Shall we use standard measures ? We do measure moods. For 
example, we say that we like one thing better than we like another. 
At Teachers College the Employment Bureau makes use of a common 
acquaintance by which to set the qualities of a candidate for a posi- 
tion. Boys are judged as to eligibility for membership on a football 
team. The problem seems to be not whether we shall use measure- 
ments, but rather what measurements. In general we should have 
measures that are objective, but not too refined for the thing to be 
measured. 

The third and last topic in the field of supervision was "Special 
Aims in the Course in Literature," presented by Miss G. Eunice Meers, 
of the Des Moines High School, Des Moines, Iowa. She stated that 
her paper was a report of progress following the paper of last year by 
Miss Esse V. Hathaway, which described the vocational survey made 
in Des Moines in preparation for the building of a course of study. 
The teachers of Des Moines feel, in common with many others, that 
such vague aims as the development of the reading habit are not suffi- 
cient to guide the ordinary teacher in the handling of literature, nor 
the course-maker in the arrangement of a course. In Des Moines 
attempts are being made to develop something more definite by assign- 
ing to each grade specific objectives. For example, in the tenth grade 
of the high school the reading directs attention to the kinds of work 
open to men and to women. 

Miss Meers's paper was followed by spirited discussion. Mr. E. 
H. K. McComb, of Indianapolis, commented upon the unity of the 
papers. They showed, in his judgment, the tendency toward something 
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more definite and workable in our scheme of education through 
English. Mr. W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago Normal College, thought 
that the Des Moines plan is too pretentious. It masses too large an 
amount of material on a single topic for high-school use. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Miller, remarked that we must not overlook the value of 
having a classroom with cases filled with books and with pictures on 
the walls, a room in which pupils might, like Plato, figuratively place 
their feet on the fender. Mr. Walter Barnes, of Glenville, West Vir- 
ginia, would have no fixed courses leading to definite ideals. He would 
leave such matters wholly in the hands of the individual teacher. To 
this Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, of the Lincoln School in New York, 
rejoined that Gene Stratton Porter would in that case be emphasized 
in some classes and pupils would be treated to emotional slush. The 
laissez faire method will not solve the problem ; guidance is necessary. 
Julius Caesar, for example, is nearer to children now than much of the 
so-called modern literature. Miss Estelle R. Morrison, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, remarked upon the advantages of a card catalogue of what 
the children read. A catalogue of this sort is kept in the Omaha High 
School. In closing the discussion Mr. James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College, pointed out that there was some confusion of terms 
and ideas. The speakers were in danger of not distinguishing between 
the aims of the teacher on the one hand and the specific interests and 
motives of the pupils on the other; between the teaching of ideals as 
an end and the teaching of ideals as a method. He thought the attempt 
of the Des Moines teachers should be carefully studied. The whole 
course in English is certainly too formal and vague in its organization 
to meet the needs of the present. 

CONFERENCE ON VOCATIONAL ENGLISH 

One of the most important of the newer committees of the National 
Council is that on Vocational English. The chairman of this com- 
mittee, Professor Nathaniel W. Barnes, of the University of Chicago, 
is in France, having gone there to take charge of vocational English 
work in the camps of the Army. In his absence Mr. W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, of the Chicago Normal College, a member of the committee, 
stated the problems which the committee is undertaking to solve. 
In its inception the committee undertook to deal only with the topic 
of business English, but as soon as the work was fairly launched it 
became apparent that there were other important phases of vocational 
English that needed attention. A cursory examination of conditions 
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showed that there was the widest diversity of aims and practices in 
the whole field. Consequently a large committee was organized with 
three subdivisions as follows: on Business English, Professor Barnes, 
chairman; on Journalism, Professor Willard G. Bleyer, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, chairman; on Technical English, Donald L. Clark, 
of Columbia University, chairman. Each of these committees will 
undertake to gather definite information as to present conditions and 
will make recommendations as to subject-matter and as to methods. 

The following speaker, Mr. Leverett L. Lyon, of the Department 
of Commerce of the University of Chicago, commented at length upon 
his report of "Conditions in the Secondary Schools," which appeared 
in the English Journal for November, 1918, reprints of which were 
placed in the hands of the audience. He presented an interesting out- 
line of industrial history to show how the problems of business English 
have arisen. With the development of agriculture in the Middle West 
exchange of commodities between that region and the manufacturing 
districts of the East became so extensive that effective methods of 
communication were absolutely necessary; hence the business letter, 
the typewriter, and the professional advertiser. The remainder of his 
remarks were mainly in the nature of enlargement and explanation 
of the text. 

The subject of business correspondence was then presented by 
Mr. L. H. Beall, of Sears, Roebuck and Company, Chicago. His paper 
may be summarized as follows: 

The War has made business correspondence more important than ever 
by making travel expensive and men scarce. Moreover, it has thrown much of 
this work into the hands of women. In this it has merely hastened evolution. 
On the whole, women are a trifle better than men as adjustment correspond- 
ents. The college graduate is too ambitious and conceited; the elementary 
graduate, too ill-prepared; the high-school graduate, the most satisfactory. 
All write better than they speak. The high-school graduate has adequate 
vocabulary and sufficient spelling ability. With business experience she is 
ideal as a correspondent. Most of the women correspondents type their 
own letters with resultant improvement in the letters and saving in cost per 
letter. Their spelling, phraseology, paragraphing, arrangement, and punctua- 
tion are all better than the old dictated letter. 

Professor Willard G. Bleyer, of the University of Wisconsin, then 
presented "Journalistic Writing in School and College." His main 
points may be gathered from the following abstract prepared for the 
press by Professor Bleyer: 
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HIGH SCHOOLS CAN'T TRAIN NEWSPAPER MEN 

Importance of Newspapers in Democratic Government Requires University 
Education for Profession of Journalism 

In view of the part that newspapers play in forming public opinion nothing 
less than a university course should be considered as adequate training for 
young men and women who desire to do newspaper work. 

Although various forms of journalistic writing may be effectively used 
in connection with high-school courses in composition, pupils in such courses 
must not be encouraged to believe that when they have learned the elements 
of newspaper writing they are prepared to enter newspaper offices equipped to 
be reporters. 

To undertake to give so-called "courses in journalism" in secondary 
schools, with the purpose, expressed or implied, of making them vocational, 
is as absurd as to propose to give training in medicine and law in high schools. 

Courses in physiology and first aid are not designed to prepare pupils 
for the practice of medicine after they leave high school; nor are courses in 
civics and the elements of commercial law supposed to train high-school 
boys for the profession of law. Why, then, should courses in journalistic 
writing in high school be considered vocational in character ? 

As Melville E. Stone, general manager of the Associated Press, has re- 
cently said, " To be a good reporter requires a great education " ; and he added, 
"It is lamentable to observe a half-baked youngster struggling to report 
any event involving knowledge of a national or an international question." 

Let us use our high-school publications to give boys and girls a command 
of concise, direct English such as is found in well-edited newspapers. Let us 
teach them to report what they see accurately and fairly as every good re- 
porter does. Let us develop in them to the fullest whatever natural gift of 
writing they may possess. Then, if they are interested in preparing themselves 
for a newspaper career, let us show them that to be good newspaper men and 
women requires a broad knowledge of economics, government and politics, 
history, philosophy, and literature, which they can hope to acquire only by 
pursuing a four-year university course. 

The program concluded with a lively account of speech improve- 
ment among the employees of Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, 
by Mrs. Louise Schaefer, of the welfare department of that firm. She 
spoke in part as follows: 

In the store library there has been a steady increase in the demand for 
books on oral English and business forms, from almost none a year ago to a 
large one now. The class instruction in salesmanship includes informal dis- 
cussion of such phases of business English as telephone service and common 
errors. The value of a good voice, of clear direct statements, and of a vocabu- 
lary adequate to describe the merchandise is made clear. The continuation- 
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school pupils have regular work in grammar, spelling, literature, and oral 
English. Speech week was observed by the whole store, but especially by 
these pupils. The most effective device was a printed list of errors with the 
correct forms. Any employee who will point out an exaggeration or any 
error in English in any newspaper advertising or placard placed in the store 
receives a one-dollar reward. We believe the personal equation in retail 
selling is only beginning to be solved and that the field of salesmanship in the 
future will demand increasingly higher qualifications and more technical 
training. The right use of our national language will be one phase of this 
development. 

In the general discussion Mr. Lee White, of the Detroit News, 
was called for. He spoke very pointedly against teaching journalism 
as a trade in either high school or college. The chief problem of the 
newspaper of today is the tradesman in journalism. Chemists, teach- 
ers, and the like are professional people, but the ordinary newspaper 
man is a nondescript. High-school boys should not be encouraged 
to think that they can become effective newspaper workers merely 
by practical experience. They should be urged to take a broad cultural 
training. Many newspaper editors have ideals which they find it almost 
impossible to carry out because of the difficulty of securing adequate 
help. Miss Edith M. Penney, of Minneapolis, concluded the discus- 
sion by stating briefly the aims of the journalistic work in her school. 
These are good modern writing, the enlisting of the school as a whole 
in one enterprise, and the development of good citizenship. 

Specimens of student newspaper work were presented to the audi- 
ence by Porter Graves, of the Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

The second general session of the Council, which was held Thurs- 
day forenoon, was devoted to two principal topics: American Speech 
and Reconstruction. The first was presented by Miss Claudia Crump- 
ton, now of the Northwestern High School in Detroit, Michigan. She 
proposed the celebration during the first week in November of the 
present year of Better American Speech Week throughout the Nation. 
In support of this suggestion she advanced the leading facts with regard 
to the growth of the Better Speech Movement. Both within and with- 
out the National Council definite progress has been made in arousing 
public opinion and in organizing the forces of those who would estab- 
lish better ideals in the use of everyday English. Especially significant, 
she thinks, was the co-operation between the Chicago Woman's Club 
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and the Chicago public schools. Of like moment is the organization 
by the government of instruction in language for immigrants. Better 
Speech Week has already a considerable history, having been first 
celebrated by the Eastern District High School in New York City in 
September, 1915. Typical features include the appointment of com- 
mittees, the holding of contests, presenting of pageants, etc. A danger 
to be avoided is the attempt to set up a narrow and pedantic standard. 
Articles by Professor Scott, Professor Krapp, and Professor Brander 
Matthews are a safe guide on this point. The principal values of a 
Better American Speech Week are the concentration of attention, the 
social relations established among the pupils, and the increased love 
and respect for our national speech. 

The remainder of the morning was occupied with a symposium 
on "The Adjustment of English Teaching to Present Needs." The 
speakers, together with the chief ideas which they presented, are as 
follows: Mr. T. W. Gosling, Supervisor of Secondary Education in 
Wisconsin, urged the reform of debating in high schools. He declared 
that at present debating contests which are held are not in the interests 
of truth, but merely in the interests of winning the debate. He thinks 
the effects are bad upon the pupils and that little or no good is done. 
A fuller exposition of his proposal will appear in the English Journal 
at an early date. Miss Julia Gettemy, of the Moline High School, 
Moline, Illinois, would have the students in English investigate topics 
that have been brought to attention by the great world-struggle, such 
as, for example, conditions in the Far East. She would also make use 
of a considerable amount of current literature, including magazines, 
though not to the exclusion of the classics. Her object would be to 
make the students aware of present movements and ideas and to make 
them realize that all great literature contains ideas that are germane 
at the present time. She would connect the reading of the pupils 
with present-day interests. Mr. H. E. Fowler, of the State Normal 
School at Lewiston, Idaho, urged essentially the same reform. Oral 
and written composition, reading, and literature must be made to 
contribute to better citizenship through the use of materials outside 
the textbook. Teachers in foreign communities should do their part 
in helping all immigrants to learn our language. Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia University, referred to the 
great interest aroused in school work by the use of such topics as the 
sale of Thrift Stamps, the work of the Red Cross, and the like, and then 
inquired whether along with this interesting subject-matter the means 
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to expression had actually been taught. He thought it possible that 
emphasis might swing too strongly in the direction of stimulating 
subject-matter, with the result that we shall overlook the necessity 
of teaching the principles of composition. His suggestion, therefore, 
was in the nature of a caution in view of the tendencies of the times. 
Professor Fred N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, felt that our 
greatest need as a nation is the free and untrammeled flow of intelli- 
gence through the community. An enlightened public opinion is the 
essential factor in democracy. Whether we have great wealth does 
not matter so much. During the war we have had both censorship 
and propaganda. These were necessary because war is a hideous 
disease. We are now convalescing. Must censorship continue? 
Teachers of English have a large responsibility in the formation of 
national ideals. They cannot, therefore, afford to spend time trying 
to unsplit split infinitives or in dealing out the chaff and chicken feed 
of the details of rhetoric. They must make the vernacular a means 
for shaping the ideas and ideals of those who will be the arbiters of the 
future. The English teacher has a glorious opportunity in preserving 
our heritage of freedom. 

In the general discussion of the topic Professor Howard R. Driggs, of 
the University of Utah, made a vigorous plea for the teaching of the 
kernel of language, not the husk. He thinks a great deal of our English 
work is merely formal and that it does not, therefore, affect in any way 
the linguistic behavior of the pupil. Professor R. L. Lyman, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who followed, declared that after all grammar is worth 
while. There is a certain modicum of information about the principles 
of expression that everyone should possess. At the present moment 
the great issue is that of Americanization. The children of all elemen- 
tary schools, both public and private, should be taught only in the 
English language. Mr. Venable, who had spoken on the day before, 
returned to the subject of the menace which threatens us in the form 
of Prussian ideals. He rephrased his theme so as to refer to the Anglo- 
Celtic rather than the Anglo-American ideals and was led, finally, 
somewhat afield by questions that were put to him, into an impassioned 
plea for the recognition of the great things that have been done by 
Irishmen. Dr. Walter B. Swift, of Cleveland, Ohio, wished to insert 
a new idea into the discussion, namely, that we should try to prevent, 
not merely cure, the weaknesses of speech found among our pupils. 
He would have diagnosis in the kindergarten and a course of treatment 
under the direction of a competent specialist. In addition he would 
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have all teachers trained so that they may take into their classes a 
knowledge of speech correction. Other speakers referred to the interest 
which English teachers should take in the development of ideals of 
citizenship and described such devices as the organization of leagues 
of peace, of legislatures in school, and the like. A plea was also made 
for the freedom of the press, with the admission, however, that there 
is much hoodlumism in our daily papers. 

The discussion as a whole was not summed up and it was perhaps 
somewhat lacking in unity, as was to be expected. One thing seems 
to stand out clearly, namely, that most of the speakers felt the growing 
importance of the subject of English, especially in view of the larger 
and more vital content which is possible for it. Evidently in the 
immediate future the balance must be struck between the development 
of ideals, on the one hand, and the definite training in the technique 
of expression necessary for the ordinary citizen, on the other. 

SECTION MEETINGS 

On Thursday afternoon the Council resolved itself into three 
conferences, one on high-school and grammar grades, one on colleges and 
normal schools, and one on the problems of the library. In the high- 
school section four papers were presented. The first, on "Gleanings 
from Freshman English," by Miss Florence Livingston Joy, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, reported an examination into the results secured by instruction 
in English during the four years of the high school. A thousand themes 
written by Freshman students during their first week of attendance at 
college were read. Miss Joy reached the conclusion that the training 
in English in the high school should be centered upon fewer essentials. 
The simple fundamentals of correct English should be thoroughly 
taught. The scholarship purgatories, such as sub-freshman sections, 
now common in the colleges should be made unnecessary. 

Principal Richard L. Sandwick, of the Deerfield-Shields Township 
High School, Highland Park, Illinois, presented a series of interesting 
compositions written on the general theme of American ideals. The 
pupils learned to appreciate American freedom through the reading of 
Wilson's speeches and Miss Antin's Promised Land, etc., and then 
debated and discussed such topics as "The Policies of the Candidates 
for Office in our Section," "What the Foreign-Born Think of America," 
"Is There an Invisible Government," and "What Can I Do to Help?" 
The consideration of the last topic brought out the need of education, 
of equality without class hatred, of courage, of thrift, and of achieve- 
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ment through service. Practical means were devised for inculcating 
each of these needs as an ideal in the minds of the students and actual 
results proved that the ideals were really operative. Mr. Sandwick 
presented an exhibit of posters made by the students to advertise 
education, and of statistical charts to prove its practical value. The 
paper as a whole was an admirable presentation of the possibilities 
of composition in real situations. 

The third paper grew out of the situation created by the need of help 
on the farms during the past year. Miss Martha E. Clay described 
her methods of teaching English to farm boys. Special classes in the 
Central High School in Grand Rapids, Michigan, were formed for 
the boys who would leave the school on the first of May to go to work. 
All but the prime essentials were eliminated from the class study 
and left for the pupil to do by himself outside. These fundamentals 
included forceful speech, clear composition, reading with under- 
standing, and appreciation of high ideals of character and patriotism. 
Oral composition was based largely on current literature. Themes 
were written on the movies, war posters, and farm experiences. The 
speeches of Wilson and Lloyd George were used. Each boy, during va- 
cation, read the life of some great man. The main difference between 
the course and the usual courses was found in the attitude of the pupils 
themselves. The boys were more in earnest and more vigorous. 

Miss Marietta Hyde, of the East Technical High School in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the fourth speaker, described certain projects in literature. 
She defined the project as a purposeful unit of work carried on in a 
socialized group. In literature she distinguishes two types of such 
projects, namely, appreciation or enjoyment projects and problem- 
projects. The first would be illustrated by putting the study of Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream into the hands of the pupils themselves, the 
second, by connecting the Tale of Two Cities with the present war. 
The essentials of Miss Hyde's suggestions seem to lie in the application 
of the point of view to the classroom activity. In a sense all of her 
projects were problem-projects. 

The final paper of the afternoon, entitled "The Relation of Music 
to Literature," was read by Mr. J. Milnor Dorey, of New York City. 
After commenting upon the new philosophy of education, which empha- 
sizes the growing democratic spirit of our time, Mr. Dorey stated his 
conviction that music and literature are the best possible expressions 
of the spirit of man. Moreover, they have much in common, par- 
ticularly in their wealth of immediate, as contrasted with deferred, 
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values. Both are developing at the present time. In the field of litera- 
ture the forms of most direct spiritual appeal are poetry, drama, and 
fiction. Coupled with these may be the music which is appropriate as 
a setting for songs, ballads, plays, and stories. Pupils may properly 
discuss such questions as to whether Rossini's William Tell better 
portrays Alpine moods than the prose of William Black or the poetry 
of Byron. In the same way comparisons may be instituted between 
descriptive passages in fiction and such compositions as the Peer Gynt 
Suite of Grieg. Excellent occasions for English composition arise from 
such studies. Biography is called for. In many ways the correlation of 
music and literature will lead to greatly enlarged control over individual 
and social life. 

In the college and normal-school section meeting three papers 
were read. The first, by Professor G. C. Brandenburg, of Purdue 
University, was on "The Pedagogical Aspects of Linguistic Ability." 
The main point presented by the speaker was that there is a high corre- 
lation between linguistic ability and general intelligence. It is found 
that schoolroom activities are largely conditioned by the pupil's com- 
mand of the vernacular. Children should be encouraged to express 
themselves as freely and as accurately as possible. 

Professor James Cloyd Bowman, of the Iowa State College, argued 
for an elastic system in the marking of English themes. The standard 
of marking should gradually be raised throughout the course. Personal 
conferences should emphasize habits of thought and individuality rather 
than mere faults in technique. In making out a final grade recourse 
should be had to the general principles of a derived objective scale. The 
same consideration should be given to the distribution of grades among 
the pupils of a given class in accordance with the Missouri plan. 

Professor Franklyn B. Snyder, of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, spoke on "English A Once More." He believes that a 
considerable part of the university teacher's difficulty with Freshman 
English is due to two conditions that could be remedied, namely, lack 
of articulation between English teaching in the university and in the 
high schools, and to the failure of the high schools to stress English 
composition in the last year of the course. He instanced specific cases 
in which articulation has been brought about and approved Professor 
Neilson's well-known advice to put a great many themes into the waste- 
basket by and with the consent of the students. 

The library conference was devoted primarily to the subject of 
browsing. Mr. Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Public Library, 
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explained the system now being developed in Chicago by means of 
which certain schools are provided with a limited number of books 
for general reading from the Public Library. The great question, he 
thought, was whether the high schools are making readers of the pupils. 
It was not the business of the public library to send reference books 
to the schools, but books that would help to make readers. Special 
accounts of how browsing is encouraged in certain schools were given 
by Miss Ada G. Grandy, of the Northrup Collegiate Institute, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and Miss Jessie E. Sherman, of the Parker High 
School in Chicago. In closing the discussion Mr. Hosic called attention 
to the fact that the method of browsing was soundly pedagogical, inas- 
much as by means of it the pupil learned to do exactly the thing which 
he should learn. He declared that he had small faith in the ordinary 
progress of the pupil at the rate of three or four inches in a textbook 
day by day. Such a type of experience would never make readers. 
In addition to it there must be quantitative reading of books so written 
as to present details to the imagination and material for thinking. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

The closing session of the Council was devoted to the reports of 
standing committees. For the committee on American Speech, the 
chairman, Dr. Clarence Stratton, of St. Louis, reported as follows: 

Last spring the chairman of the Committee on American Speech turned 
his attention to War Camp Community activities and shortly afterward 
resigned his chairmanship. This for a short time retarded the work of the 
Committee, as a division of duties had been agreed upon and a districting 
of the country made. 

Almost immediately the secretary was appointed chairman. An attempt 
to resume all the phases of the Committee's undertakings was made at once. 

To a great many teachers throughout the entire United States a great 
deal of material was mailed at fairly regular times in order to keep stimulated 
the interest in speech matters. Requests from teachers for such notes have 
steadily lengthened the mailing list. 

With the appointment of Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, now of North- 
western High School, Detroit, as secretary, regular assumptions were dis- 
charged promptly and many new phases inaugurated. 

During the past year many requests for information have reached the 
chairman. A number of societies have applied to him for names of people 
interested in speech improvement and fitted to impress ideas upon audiences, 
to whom such organizations might send invitations to address them. Unfor- 
tunately the influenza ban nullified practically all the plans. 
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Reprints to the number of several hundred have been distributed. 
Some of these were articles which had appeared in the English Journal; others 
were from periodicals which do not reach the general body of teachers of 
English. Among these latter may be cited a popular appeal printed first 
in a Boston paper, re-entitled "Are You Guilty of Baby Talk?" One which 
will appear soon will be in the Illinois Bulletin. It bears the cryptic caption, 
"Speaking of Speech." 

The plans for the coming year have already been outlined before you. 
Until next autumn the entire energy of the Committee will be directed 
toward impressing upon the people of the United States the supreme impor- 
tance of improvemnnt in speech. 

It might be added that the Committee succeeded, as in past years, in 
spending all the money allotted to its work. 

For the Committee on Labor and Cost of English Teaching, Pro- 
fessor Edwin M. Hopkins, of the University of Kansas, the chairman, 
reported that the work of compiling the statistics gathered with regard 
to elementary schools will probably reach completion during the next 
six months. The work has been extremely burdensome and the results 
are somewhat disappointing. It seems clear, however, that, as in the 
case of the high schools, English in the elementary schools occupies much 
more time but costs relatively less and demands more labor of the 
teachers than other subjects. The relative proportion of time devoted 
to English is greatest in the first grade and grows less as the grammar 
grades are reached. The teachers, for the most part, are not special- 
ists. The work is evidently very loosely organized and the aims not 
clearly defined. There is the greatest need of a reform of elementary 
English if the work in the grades above is to be made satisfactory. 
When completed the report of this committee will appear as a bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

The next report was that of the Committee on Economy of Time. 
The chairman, Miss Mary B. Fontaine, of the State Normal School 
at Glenville, West Virginia, although unable to be present, submitted 
the following report of progress: 

Owing to war conditions and the prevalence of influenza it has been 
impossible for the Committee on Economy of Time to meet since the last 
session of the National Council, but the work has gone forward by means of 
correspondence. Substantial progress has been made, and the work is being 
pushed to a rapid completion: 

As previously reported, the committee has been divided into five sections, 
each of which is working on a definite problem. The Mechanics of Writing 
section has submitted a tentative report which has already appeared in the 
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pages of the English Journal. Both the grammar and the literature sections 
have reports ready for publication. As the chairman of the section devoted 
to the Mechanics of Speech was drafted for war work he was unable to do 
anything on committee work until the first of this year, but his report is 
expected at an early date. The chairman of the Rhetoric section was unable 
to continue in office, and as no one else has been found to serve in his place 
this part of the work has fallen to the chairman of the general committee, 
who is now collecting material for the report. 

The committee thought it advisable to publish the separate reports in 
the English Journal for the following reasons: (1) As we could not get a 
general meeting of the committee the publication of reports seemed the only 
way of getting them before the whole committee. (2) It gives the members 
of the committee a better opportunity of weighing each proposed feature 
of the report. (3) Each member of the National Council will have an oppor- 
tunity to criticize the reports and to suggest changes before the completed 
report is formally submitted to the Council. The committee asks for the 
co-operation of all members of the Council in this work. The published 
reports are simply tentative, and we expect to make changes in them. We 
shall therefore welcome constructive criticism from anyone interested in the 
problem. 

It is the expectation of the committee to submit a complete report at the 
next regular meeting of the National Council. 

Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, chairman of the subcommittee on grammar, then 
commented at length upon the report of his subdivision. This report 
appears elsewhere in the current issue of the English Journal. 

In the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Examinations, 
Mr. C. C. Certain, who is engaged in educational service for the 
Y.M.C.A. in France, Principal J. M. Wood, of the Stephens Junior 
College at Columbia, Missouri, offered the report. The first section 
was that prepared by Professor Clark S. Northup, of Cornell University, 
and had reference to the results of a questionnaire on examinations 
sent out by the committee. The questions were as follows : 

1. How valuable are examinations (a) as tests for promotion or gradua- 
tion; (b) as incentives to review? 

2. What are the objections to (a) oral or (b) written examinations? 

3. What kinds of questions are most desirable: (a) those which test 
memory, (b) those which test judgment, (c) those which test feeling ? What 
is the value of the thought examination? (See English Journal, May 1018, 
pp. 327-29.) 

4. In what English courses, if any, do examinations seem superfluous; 
e.g., are they desirable in oral English, public speaking, dramatics? 
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5. What is the passing mark at your institution ? 

6. Should final term grades be based (a) solely on final examinations, 
or (6) on examination grades and term work? Should irregularity in class 
attendance be reflected in the final term grade or separately reported ? 

7. How often should preliminary examinations be given? Finals — at 
the end of each term or at the end of the course ? 

8. Would it be well to have examinations at the end of the second and 
of the fourth year, somewhat as at Oxford and Cambridge ? 

9. If you do not give examinations, how do you grade your pupils ? 

10. How does your institution admit students: (a) by examination only, 
(b) by certificate, or (c) by a combination plan? If possible please furnish 
statistics as to the success of the plan in vogue. 

n. What definite standards influence your markings? What processes 
of evaluation enter into your ratings from the point of view of (a) specific 
ability or power in composition; (b) keenness, sensitiveness, and sincerity of 
appreciation in literature; (c) correctness in spelling; (d) correctness or 
excellence of grammatical structure ? 

12. What system of marks do you use: (a) figures, (b) letters, or (c) 
words ? 

13. In your state (if not New York) is there any system of state examina- 
tions corresponding to the New York State Regents' Examinations ? If so, 
please send specimen papers. Does it work well ? If you have had experi- 
ence with the Regents' Examinations, what is your opinion of them ? 

14. What are the advantages and what the disadvantages of examinations 
conducted entirely by persons who do not teach the candidates (e.g., as in the 
C.E.E.B. examinations) ? 

15. How may the evils of cramming best be prevented ? 

16. What is the best length of time for a term examination in a one-hour 
course ? A two-hour course ? A three-hour course ? 

17. What is your opinion of the Comprehensive Examination? 

18. In College Entrance Examinations shall the questions be drawn 
chiefly from the assigned books or from general experience ? 

19. What is the best way to prevent cheating in examinations? What 
has been your experience with the honor system ? 

20. What is the best way to test appreciation of literature ? Of good 
writing ? 

21. Have you any suggestions as to experiments which might be made 
in the preparation and conduct of examinations ? 

22. "What is your opinion of Lincoln as a statesman?" Are such ques- 
tions as this desirable ? How is an answer to such a question to be rated ? 

23. If a student does not answer all of the questions for lack of time, 
to what extent should he be penalized ? 

24. If a questionnaire like this is to be sent to several hundred teachers, 
can you suggest any questions not on this list that should be asked ? 
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25. Can you suggest any educational or psychological tests that could 
profitably replace the ordinary examination in any phase of English study ? 

26. If you know any teachers or superintendents who are especially well 
qualified to answer any of these questions or whose opinion would be espe- 
cially valuable, please give me their names and I will see that they have an 
opportunity to help us. 

A digest of the answers will appear in a future report of the committee. 
Speaking on "Suggested Problems for Study in the Field of Examina- 
tions," Mr. Wood said: 

As I have studied the outlines sent me, and as I have followed committee 
discussions, there is a grave question in my mind as to whether the leader 
for this round table has been wisely chosen. If this committee is to make 
merely an extensive or an intensive application of the formulae for mental 
measurements, its discussions should be led by our ablest and most experi- 
enced educational psychologists. In pursuing this course, however, it would 
seem that we are putting the cart before the horse. A standard exists to 
measure the finished product; only in building air castles do men apply 
standards of measurement to things that they do not actually possess. Would 
it not, therefore, be wise to apply the Lincolnian maxim and find out "where 
we are and whither we are tending" so that we might better know what to 
measure and how to measure it? Whatever course the investigations of this 
committee may take, it must be kept constantly in mind that our ultimate 
purpose is to render a service to the student who is receiving instruction. 
As an end in themselves, or as a tool to prove some preconceived notion, 
tests and standards, resumes and questionnaires, are not only valueless, but 
may become a positive evil, the faculties and students becoming mere 
pawns. 

The examination system that is in vogue today, and that is rapidly growing 
into much disrepute, is a relic of mediaevalism that in its day was exceed- 
ingly worth while. When the prime function of education could be defined 
"as a weeding-out process," performances in mental gymnastics were de- 
servedly popular. When, however, it dawned upon our leaders that education 
in a democracy must train the proletariat as well as the intellectual aristocrat, 
the examination system that was formulated originally in the interests of the 
latter fell somewhat into disrepute. This is the situation that confronts us 
today. We are attempting to save from the wreckage those elements that 
can be made to serve a definite purpose in the training of boys and girls for 
life in a democracy. 

This being true, the psychologist should, to the best of his ability, enable 
us to determine not only the native general ability of a given student, but 
his peculiar and particular talents as well. We need this information, not 
at all for purposes of discrimination, but solely that we may be able to temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb. One of the greatest fallacies of our educational 
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theory and practice has been the generally accepted notion that every child 
should reach approximately the same degree of proficiency in identically 
the same group of studies. This is neither possible nor desirable, and any 
light that the experimental or educational psychologist can throw upon ways 
and means for measuring native ability, or for determining particular talents, 
will be very much worth while. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these tests have a functional and not an intrinsic value, and wherever they 
are placed in the hands of a novice this fact should be definitely pointed out. 
It would seem to me, however, that mental measurements may better fall 
under the head of general educational practice than in the specific field of 
the English department. If this be done, our investigation may very appro- 
priately confine itself to a study of the function of the examination in its 
relation to the subject-matter itself and to the method of instruction. 

If this field be selected for major emphasis, and for evident reasons I 
take it this must be done, I would suggest the following problems for your 
consideration: 

i. Our English departments must differentiate and define the content 
that is to be measured. One reason for the unsatisfactory results obtained 
from objective tests is the fact that teachers of English themselves have not 
clearly distinguished the minimum essentials from those elements that are 
of secondary or of general informational value. This differentiation and 
definition of content should extend from the elementary school to and through 
the professional school. Nor should the course be worked out along theo- 
retical lines. The work in English should function in exactly the same sense 
as the work in a social science. Recently the dean of a school of engineering 
remarked that he wished the English department in his university would 
offer a course that would meet the needs of an engineer. Would it not lead 
to much better results if the English department in this institution would 
ask the faculty of the school of engineering, which may be presumed to be 
conversant with the needs of engineers, to outline a course for its students, 
indicating what it considers to be the minimum essentials in the course and 
what to be desirable from the standpoint of general information ? 

2. With a definite content to be measured, the work of this committee 
would be much less complicated than it appears today. Your first task would 
then be a research covering existing practices in examinations to determine 
their adequacy or inadequacy in measuring the minimum essentials, as well 
as the general informational values. These results should be tabulated and 
analyzed and an examination code should be formulated which has as its 
basis the existing situation as revealed by the research, modified by the goal 
to be reached, and taking into account the latest discoveries of physiological 
psychology and the applications of pragmatic philosophy. Provision should 
then be made for the application of this code to concrete situations with ample 
provision for accurately observing and recording the results. 
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3. Tests should also be devised for measuring the teacher's ability to 
pass accurately upon the quality of a given piece of work. These should 
measure the correlation between the physical condition of the teacher and the 
mark that a student receives. 

4. In order to provide more specifically for carrying out the above sugges- 
tions, I should like to add to "Outline D — Tentative Statement of Aims" 
the following: 

9. To formulate a statement of the exact purpose to be served by the examina- 
tion. 

10. To determine the relation between the examination system and the teach- 
ing method and content of the course. 

n. To measure the influence of the examination on the maintenance of Eng- 
lish standards. (Statistics, secondary and collegiate, to be collected from the 
records of those students whose grades fall within a given range.) 

12. To determine the correlation between the physiological condition of the 
teacher and her standards of grading. 

13. To evaluate the personal element in examinations. 

14. To evaluate the examination itself in relation to its general influence upon 
English courses, as well as to minimum essentials. 

15. In determining minimum essentials in English, what relation should obtain 
between cultural and functional values ? 

In my statement of these major and minor problems there is some dupli- 
cation, but in every case there is an element that does not appear elsewhere. 
You will give to each the consideration that it seems to merit. If I have, 
at any point, suggested a course of procedure that is worth while, I am con- 
tent. 

BUSINESS 

The Board of Directors met, as announced in the program, at 4:30 
on Wednesday afternoon. The following were present: Misses Crump- 
ton and Pound and Messrs. Greenlaw, Hatfield, Hopkins, Hosic, Otto, 
Pendleton, and Scott. The minutes of the annual meeting of 1917 as 
printed in the English Journal for January 1918 were approved. The 
following financial statement as of November 30, 1918, was submitted 
and placed on file: 

RECEIPTS 

Balance November 28, 1017 $ 384 . 76 

Individual Memberships 2,654.82 

Collective Memberships 92.60 

Home-Reading Lists 195 . 16 

Play Lists 20.69 

Brief Summaries 2 .63 

Miscellaneous .45 

Total $3,351-11 
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EXPENDITURES 

Subscriptions $i ,969 . 50 

Stenography 521 .00 

Postage and Express 166 . 40 

Printing and Supplies 141 . 84 

Committee Expenses 106 . 19 

Council Meetings 105 .94 

Home-Reading Lists (mailing) 1 1 . 54 

Play Lists (mailing) 1 .03 

Refunds 1 . 00 

Brief Summaries 1.27 

Liberty Bond 100.00 

Rent 22 . 50 

Office Fixtures 20 . 67 

Light and Telephone 1 .90 

Exchange 23 . 97 

Stamps received and paid out 1 1 . 00 

Miscellaneous 4 . S3 

Total $3,220.28 

Balance December 1,1918 130 . 83 

The directors then considered the annual budget and voted to allow 
the Committee on American Speech $100 for the remainder of the 
present fiscal year, with the understanding that more may be granted 
later if possible. 

In view of the fact that the present chairman of the Committee on 
Plays is no longer an active member of the Council, the secretary was 
instructed to arrange for the reorganization of that committee. It 
was suggested that short lists of plays with annotations be printed from 
time to time in the English Journal; also, that a survey be made as to 
what is actually being done in the various high schools in this field. 
Mr. Walter Barnes reported to the Board of Directors that Professor 
A. D. Yocum, of the University of Pennsylvania, chairman of a commit- 
tee of the National Council of Education, desires the co-operation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. His special object is to find 
out what is being done toward the teaching of democracy and to com- 
pile a body of recommendations. Inasmuch as two or three of the 
committees of the Council are already working upon the topic, it was 
voted that a composite committee be formed representing these vari- 
ous groups to co-operate with Professor Yocum. This the members of 
the composite committee will undertake to do by compiling lists of 
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suitable material and denning the methods most conducive to the 
democratic spirit. 

The Board of Directors then took up the proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the Council. After a consideration of the vari- 
ous changes, it was voted unanimously to present the amendments to 
the business meeting of the Council with the recommendation that they 
be adopted. 

Informal discussion brought out the fact that many of the members 
of the Board favor holding the next meeting in the East. Boston was 
suggested as a suitable center. As the matter is in the hands of the 
Executive Committee, no official action was taken. 

A nominating committee consisting of Miss Pound and Messrs. 
Scott, Otto, Pendleton, and Hatfield was appointed to select persons to 
fill ten vacancies on the Board of Directors and the various offices in 
the Board, with instructions to report at the business meeting to be 
held on Thursday afternoon. 

After considerable informal discussion of a question raised by 
Director Hopkins, the Board adjourned. This question had reference 
to the problem of how to reach our constituency. It was felt that 
English teachers are too much inclined to leave the discussion of larger 
educational questions, in which English is necessarily involved, to 
others. We should put ourselves in possession of the facts, should 
seek opportunity to shape public opinion through public addresses and 
through articles contributed not only to educational journals but also 
to magazines and newspapers of general circulation. 

The business meeting of the Council was held on Thursday after- 
noon as announced. The principal business transacted comprised the 
election of members of the Board of Directors and the adoption of the 
amendments to the constitution. The members of the Board whose 
terms expired were as follows: Directors Abbott, Hopkins, Hulst, 
Lally, Lewis, Pound, Thomas, Timberlake, and Wilcox. Director 
Hitchcock resigned some months earlier. To fill these vacancies the 
following were nominated and elected: Frederick H. Bair, Rollo W. 
Brown, Sterling A. Leonard, Estelle R. Morrison, Frederick M. Padel- 
ford, Elizabeth Robertson, J. W. Searson, Charles S. Thomas, J. M. 
Thomas, Samuel Thurber, Jr. A motion to adopt the amendments 
to the Constitution as they appeared in the February (1919) number of 
the English Journal was carried and a further motion passed to the 
effect that these amendments become operative at once. This means 
that any local association whose written constitution is approved by 
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the Board of Directors may choose one or more members of the Board 
of Directors, the number depending upon the bona fide membership as 
of December 1, 1918, and upon the representation which the society 
already has upon the Board. 

Upon the adjournment of the business meeting the new Board of 
Directors met and accepted the report of the nominating committee, 
which presented the names of the officers for the remainder of the year 
as follows: President, Joseph M. Thomas, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; First Vice-President, Samuel Thurber, Jr., 
Newton Technical High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts; Second 
Vice-President, Claudia E. Crumpton, Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Secretary-Treasurer, James F. Hosic, Chicago Nor- 
mal College, Chicago, Illinois; Auditor, William N. Otto, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. The proposal of the American 
Speech Committee to conduct Better American Speech Week through- 
out the nation during the first week in November 1919 was approved. 
The Board then authorized the appointment of a committee to make 
plans for the organization of Junior English Councils, to be made up of 
pupils in high schools and in colleges. The Board then adjourned. 

NOTES 

The Eighth Annual Meeting of the Council was held under extraor- 
dinary conditions. On account of the influenza the time of the meet- 
ing was changed from November to February and the convention was 
held in connection with the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. As a result the attendance was large, 
but the number of Council members present was much smaller than 
usual. The meeting took on rather more the character of the platform 
meetings which have been held in various cities in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence. 

Under the circumstances it was well that few section meetings were 
planned. All of the meetings were general except those of Thursday 
afternoon. At that time conferences on the high-school library and on 
the problems of normal schools and colleges were held in addition to 
the general session. The latter was overflowed with teachers from the 
Chicago schools, who were dismissed for the day. 

The number of vigorous addresses without manuscript was much 
larger than on any previous occasion. English teachers are apparently 
willing to take their own medicine and appear in public with only a 
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few notes. Professor Charles S. Pendleton, of the University of Wis- 
consin, and Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, of the Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, were particularly satisfactory in this mode. 
So also was Professor Thomas H. Briggs, now in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education of Teachers College, who gave on three 
hours' notice a very clear and practical exposition for beginners of the 
nature and purpose of objective measurements. 

The symposium on "Needed Adjustments of English Teaching" 
was very stimulating and resulted in much general discussion from the 
floor. There was, however, apparently no well-marked trend. It 
appears that as yet the lines of change are not clearly marked, though 
the tendency toward greater reality in instruction is clear. 

The two suggestions by Miss Crumpton, secretary of the American 
Speech Committee, were easily the most stimulating to the imagination 
of any brought forward. If they are carried out, next November will 
see banners, processions, slogans, posters, and all the varied activities 
of Better American Speech Week in every hamlet throughout the 
nation. The young people who take part, moreover, will be decorated 
with the buttons of the Junior English Council and will be thinking 
probably of the charters hanging in their clubrooms. The best part of 
it is that Miss Crumpton is not a dreamer but a practical executive, as 
her organization of the speech movement in Alabama and her conduct 
of the affairs of the Alabama Association of Teachers of English have 
amply proved. 

The library exhibit was very well cared for by Miss Helen Babcock, 
of the Austin High School, with the help of Miss Edith E. Erskine, of 
the Harrison Technical High School, Chicago, and others. A striking 
feature of the exhibit this year was the posters prepared for Better 
American Speech Week in Chicago and shown in the Art Institute in 
contest in which ribbons were awarded to the schools and individuals 
preparing the best posters. A permanent traveling exhibit of posters 
and other similar material used in the celebration of Better American 
Speech Week is being gathered and will be available upon application 
to Miss Edith E. Erskine, Harrison Technical High School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

There will probably be no further meetings of the Council in Chicago 
during 1919. At the meeting of the National Education Association 
in Milwakuee a special meeting of the Council will be held on July 3. 
The officers of the Council are always glad to know who can attend the 
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summer meeting. In November the clans will gather in Boston. It 
is proposed to hold the annual convention during the first three days of 
Thanksgiving week. This will enable those who attend to leave home 
as early as Friday evening preceding and be on hand bright and early 
for the first session on Monday. By concluding the convention on 
Wednesday evening, those living near by can get home in good time for 
Thanksgiving turkey and may even invite their friends from the distant 
West to share it with them. In February 1920 the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association will meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio. At that time there will be a special meeting of the 
Council, probably on February 24. 



